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THE  Work  will  be  printed  in  Quarto,  with  a  new  Letter,  upon 
good  Paper;  each  Number  containing  Sit  Sheets  of  Lqtter-prefs, 
and  two,  or  more  Plates,.  , 

The  Journal  for  each  year  will  confequently  make  one  handfoms 
Volume  of  near  fix  hundred  pages. 


vVV  HILE  Journals  of  Literature,  of  Science,  and  of  the  Arts,, 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  upon  the  Continent  under  th« 
dire£tion  of  men  of  charafter  and  ability;  it  is  remarkable  that 
rhoft  of  the  Periodical  Publications  of  this  country  have  been 
brought  forward  without  the  name  either  of  Aiithor  or  Editor. 
Whether  this  cohdudt  may  have  ariferi  from  a  wifh  to  treat  more 
freely  of  paffing  events,  where  the  refponfibility  of  the  Writer  is 
evidently  lefs,  or  from  whatever  other  caufes  it  may  have  originate 
ed,  are  quellions  which  might  afford  matter  for  interefiing  difcuf- 
Ron,  it  the  prefent  ocCafion  demanded  an  attention  to  that  cbjedl. 
The  Propofer  of  the  Journal,  now  offered  to  the  world;  does  not 
think  that  any  fufficient  reafons  have  ever  exifted  to  difcourage  a 
pradiice  fo  refpedfabie  For  its  candour  and  jufiice  as  that  of  an 
Author  fpeaking  of  Men  and  Things  in  his  own  name  and  perfon. 
He  believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  Rich  a  pradlice  is  calculated  to 
infpire  confidence  5  that  it  affords  a  ftrdng  motive  to  corredtnefs 
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and  fidelity,  and  renders  a  work  deferring,  at  leaf!  in  thefe 
refpedls,  of  being  quoted  by  other  Authors  of  credit.  It  is  an 
obvious  fa£I,  that  this  obfcurity,  and  its  inevitable  confequences, 
have  prevented  men  of  reputation  from  correfponding  openly  with 
the  Managers  of  our  Periodical  Publications,  as  is  the  uniform 
pradfice  with  regard  to  the  Foreign  Journals  *,  and  he  is  encouraged 
to  expedf,  from  the  removal  of  this  obftacle,  as  well  as  from  other 
inducements,  that  his  endeavours  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
will  not  be  without  this  valuable  afliftance.  Under  thefe  convic¬ 
tions  he  has  determined  to  make  the  experiment.  To  what  degree 
his  exertions  may  become  ufeful,  or  meet  with  the  public  approba¬ 
tion,  mull  ultimately  depend  on  the  actual  execution  of  the  plan  he 
has  formed  and  djgefted.  The  world  is  in  fome  meafure  informed, 
that#he  has  pafled  his  life  in  the  earned  cultivation  of  fcience  5  and 
various  events  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  confiderable  practical 
experience  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  If  it  could  be  imagined, 
that  he,  who  propofes  to  convey  information  to  others,  ought  hrft  to 
bring  his  own  knowledge  to  a  date  of  abfolute  perfection  ;  or,  if  an 
attempt  to  collect  and  arrange  the  labours  of  ingenious  men  in 
every  branch  of  Natural  Philofophy  and  its  dependancies,  could  be 
thought  to  imply  any  fuch  abfurd  pretenfion,  fome  apology  might  be 
iieceflary  for  the  individual  who  dands  forward  in  fo  marked  a 
fituation.  But  inferences  like  thefe  can  never  be  maintained.  The 
Author  will  doubtlefs  receive  much  indruction,  while  he  is  the  in- 
itrument  of  conveying  it  to  others  ;  and  he  reflects  with  fatisfaction, 
that  he  can  recur  to  many  edimable  friends,  and  other  fources  of 
information,  in  departments  to  which  his  own  purfuits  may  have 
been  lefs  immediately  directed.  Difmi fling,  therefore,  at  ottce, 
every  farther  confederation  that  may  relate  to  himfelf,  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  his  Work,  and  the  objects 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 


CONTENTS  of  the  WORK. 

The  Work  will  contain  original  Accounts  of  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arts,  and  of  Books  publifhed  relating  to  them.  The  accounts  of  New  Difcoveries, 
collected  by  oofervation,  enquiry,  and  correfpondence,  as  well  as  from  the  ACtsof  Aca¬ 
demies,  the  Chancery  Regifters,  and  Publications  in  all  languages,  will  be  either 
given  entire,  with  fuch  remarks  and  collateral  fafts  as  prelent  themfelves,  or  they 
wiil  be  more  or  lefs  abridged  according  to  their  relative  importance.  The  mo  if 
minute  attention  will  be  paid  to  accuracy,  more  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  fources 
of  communication,  which  will  be  diftinCtly  pointed  out,  in  every  inftance,  except 
in  the  Angle  cafe  of  anonymous  correfpondence. 

In  order  to  fhew  more  particularly,  the  objects  upon  which  this  Journal  will  be 
employed,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  give  a  rapid  iketch,  in  the  order  of  Analyfis,  of  the 
feveral  divifions  of  philofophical  fcience,  and  the  arts  dependant  upon  them.  By 
this  means  the  man  of  fcience,  a$  well  as  the  intelligent  manufacturer,  will  more 
clearly  perceive  how  eminently  ufeful  a  work  of  this  nature  niuft  be  to  their  re- 
IpeCcive  purfuits. 

I.  Natural  History.  This  fcience  teaches  us  to  diftinguilh  the  objeCts 
around  us,  by  accurate  claflifteation  and  'arrangement.  It  is  the  repofitory  of  faCts. 
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which  conftttutp  the  ground-work  of  every  practical  fcience  or  art.  For,  if  wc 
were  unable  to  diftinguilh  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  being,  it  is 
plear,  that  general  inferences,  and  mutual  communication,  would  be  alike  impoiii- 
ble  to  be  made. 

It.  Mechanics.  Perceptible  motion  is  the  objeCt  of  this  branch  of  Natural 
Philofophy.  The  fimpleft  cafes,  being  fir  It  to  be  confidercd,  lead  us  to  thofe  organs^ 
called  the  Mechanical  Powers.  Hence  are  derived  the  theory  and  effects  of  all 
kinds  of  tools,  inftruments,  engines,  mills,  carriages,  and  the  iike.  Hydroftatics 
conftitute  a  branch  of  this  fcience,  which  is  employed  on  the  mechanical  effects  of 
fluids,  independant  of  their  elafti-eity.  The  praxis  is  feen  in  the  flow  of  rivers 
and  ftreams,  the  conftruCtion  of  canals,  fountains,  relervoirs,  water-mills,  &c„ 
When  the  elafticity  of  fluids  is  brought  into  the  confideration,  the  term  pneumatics 
is  ufed.  The  motions,  preflure,  and  vibrations  of  the  air,  or  other  elaltic  matter, 
afford  numerous  inftances  of  effects  of  this  nature.  Thefe  are  feen  in  the  air- 
pump,  the  barometer,  wind-mills,  fleam-engines,  artillery,  inftruments  for  pro¬ 
ducing  and  modifying  found,  &c, 

A  very  great  number  of  particular  inftruments  in  Natural  Philofophy  and  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  belong  to  this  department. 

|  III.  The  Doctrine  of  Heat,  ^The  effects  of  this  great  agent  ftaftd  alone 

among  natural  phenomena.  The  laws  of  its  communication,  the  capacities  of 
bodies,  ^nd  the  changes  of  temperature  they  undergo,  when  their  ftate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  folidity,  fluidity,  elafticity,  or  chemical  cornpofition,  is  altered,  conftitute  * 
beautiful  theory,  in  a  great  meafure  invented,  and  almoft  entirely  arranged,  by  our 
^  cotemporaries.  The  application  of  the  practical  refults  to  (Economical  purpofes, 

is  of  extenfiye  utility.  The  warming  of  apartments,  the  preparation  of  food,  the 
operations  of  chemiftry,  and  numberlefs  proceffes  of  manufacture,  are  abfoiutely 
dependant  upon  it. 

IV.  General  Optics.  The  univerfal  properties  of  light  prefent  themfelves 
under  this  head.  Such  are  its  denftty,  progreflion,  velocity,  inflexion,  reflection, 

|  refraction,  and  colour;  Particular  applications  of  Optics  are  feen  in  the  mixed 

mathematical  fcience  of  PerfpeCtive,  and  the  extenfion  of  the  powers  of  fight,  by 
lenfes,  mirrors,  their  combinations  in  telefcopes,  microfcopes,  &c.  with  their  various' 
improvements. 

V.  Electricity.  The  clafs  of  phenomena,  called  c.le£lric>  are  capable  of 
arrangement  under  general  laws  ;  but  how  far  heat,  light,  or  other  peculiar  fub- 
ftances,  or  the  competition  or  decompofition  of  bodies  may  be  concerned  in  their 
production,  or  modification,  is  fcarcely  at  all  known.  Much  remains  yet  to  be 
afeertained,  with  regard  to  its  atmofpherical,  (Economical,  medical,  or  other  ufes  or 
efieCts. 

VI.  Chemistry.  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  is  confined,  by  the  chemift,  chiefly  to  fuch  faCts  as  tend  to  indicate  the 
component  parts  of  the  refpeCtive  individuals.  All  the  operations  of  this  art  are 
referable  to  the  theory  of  eleCtive  attractions.  The  operations  of  Philofophica! 
Chemiftry  are  directed"  to  the  perfection  of  the  theory,  by  general  refults.  They 
are  made  by  means  of  veffels,  furnaces,  and  other  inftruments  ;  either  in  the 
humid,  the  dry,  or  the  pneumatic  method,  but  molt  frequently  by  combination  of 
all  three.  Oecon©mical  Chemiftry  is  the  art  of  obtaining  products  for  general  ufe 
in  fociety.  It  more  particularly  direCts  our  attention  to  the  Hiftories  of  the  Che¬ 
mical  Arts.  Thefe  conftitute  fo  very  large  a  part  of  the  induftry  of  man,  that 
they  cannot  be  here  enumerated.  The  extraction  and  purification  of  faiine  bodies; 
the  amendment  and  perfection  of  agricultural  proceffes;  the  manufactures  of  bricks, 
pottery,  cements,  and  glaffes ,  the  melioration  of  fuels;  the  production  and  im» 
provement  of  oils,  candles,  gunpowder,  and  other  inflammable  bodies;  the  working 
of  mines  and  metals  ;  the  arts  of  analyfis  and  affay  ;  the  application  of  colouring 
matters  in  painting  and  dyeing  ;  the  art  of  tanning ;  the  preparation  of  malt,  beer, 
wine,  ardent  fpirit,  vinegar;  the  making  of  ftarch,  bread,  fugar,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  are  inftances  lufficient  to  fhew  the  extended  ufe 
*nd  influence  of  Chemiftry,  in  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life. 
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The  fcience  of  Chemiftr’y  is.  applied  to  inveftigdte  the  changes'  to  'ftftiich  the  Fad# 
«f  the  globe  has  been  fubje&ed  in  paft  ages,  or  to  which  it  ’.nay  hereafter  be  expofed; 
in.  the  arrangement  and  ftrudture  of  its  component  parts. 

Pneumatic  Chemiftry  is  combined  with  Statics  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
and  ufes  of  the  atfflofphere.  Meteorology  may  thus  become  a  regular  fcience, 
founded  on  juft  principles  of  indudtion.  The  denfrty,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
electricity,  of  the  air,  are  fliewn  by  fuitable  inftruments;  Its  falubrity,  as  fafr  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  maintenance  of  precedes  analogous  to  combultion,  is  fheivn  by  the 
sudiometer.  Its  component  parts  are  afeertained  by  ft ridt  chemical  procefTes.  From 
thefe  and  other  facts,  the  caufes  and  variations  of  winds,  the  abforption  and  preci¬ 
pitation  of  moifture,  in  hail,  fn,cw,  or  rain;  the  accumulation  of  lightning,'  and  the 
tffedlsof  local  circumftances  of  the  country  upon  the  weather,  as  well  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  upon  animated  beings,  may  hereafter  be  more  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  than  has  yet  been  done. 

VII.  Mensuration.  The  objects  of  natural  hiftorv,  practical  mechanics; 
and  chemiftry,  are  for  the  moll  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  obferver:  but  the  invef- 
tigations  of  the  Philolbpher  are  alfo  extended  to  remote  objects.  In  thefe  it  is  of 
importance  toafceitain  their  figure,  ditlance,  and  relative  pohtion.  The .  fir  ft  comes 
within  the  province  of  Optics;  the  latter  ate  determined  by  the  application  of  ma¬ 
thematical  principles  to  inftruments  for  the  admeafurement  of  lines  and  angles.  The 
conftrudtion  of  ftandard  inftruments,  for  meafuring  right  lines,  of  divided  arcs  for 
mealuring  angles,  and  of  clocks  for  marking  the  flow  of  time,  afford  inftances,  in 
which  the  abftradt  dodtrines  of  quantity,  the  phy  fical  knowledge  of  the  properties 
©f  the, materials,  and  the  mechanical  expedients  for  fecuring  a  great  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  are  fo  happily  united  as  to  reflect  much  honour  upon  the  Phiibiophers  and 
Artifts  of  the  prefent  age. 

The  chief  pradtical  fciencys  ertablifhed  upon  the  meafurement  of  lines  and  angles; 
are  aftronomy,  geography,  navigation,  and  Purveying. 

VIII.  Universal  Geography.  This  fcience  comprehends  every  difeuffion 
relating  to  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thefe  are,  the  limits,  figure,  and  other  peculia¬ 
rities  of  countries  and  places ;  the  origin  and  prelent  ftate  of  different  nations; 
their  habitations,  manners,  produce,  indutlry,  arts,  commerce,  public  regulations., 
and  facilities  for  mutual  intercourfe,  byroads,  canals,  rivers,  or  the  fea.  Objedts  of 
this  defeription  lead  to  details  of  the  higheft  utility.  There  are  few  queftions  of 
political  oeconomy  which  may  not  be  experimentally  folved  by  reference  to  the 
adtual  pradtice  of  foeiety,  in  fome  country,  either  at  the  prefent,  or  in  times  paft. 

Astronomy.  The  number,  diftance,  fituation,  figure,  motions,  and  other 
affections  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  belong  to  this  department.  Practical  aftronomy 
confifts  in  obferving  thefe  particulars,  by  means  of  optical  and  mathematical  appa¬ 
ratus.  The  refults  with  regard  to  the  paft  dr  future  time,' are  regiftered  in  Alma¬ 
nacs  or  Ephemerides.  They  may  be  obtained  by  computation-, .either  from  the 
great  mafs  of  observations  immediately  confideved,  or  from  the  theory  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  which  conflitutes  phyficai  aftronomy.  The  phenomena  which  fall  mdft  di-. 
redtly  under  the  obfervation  of  the  multitude,  are  eclipfes,  tides,  the  change  of 
feafons,  varying  length  of  days,  &. c.  Geography  and  Navigation  are  greatly  de¬ 
pendant  upon  Aftronomy. 

X.  Abstract  Physics.  In  every  procefs  of  reafoning  we  endeavour  to  ob¬ 
tain  general  truths.  This  Cannot  be  done,  but  by  abfiracting,  or  rejecting  from  our 
conftderation,  all  thofe  circum fiances  which  mark  the  individuality  of  the  things  we 
contemplate.  In  the  laft  fteps  of  reafoning  concerning  the  univerfe,  the  abftradlietfi 
is  carried  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  properties,  or  mddes  of  exiftence,  are  treated  inde- 
pendantlyof  the  beings  on  which  in  Uridine fs  they  depend.  Thefe  arc,  fpace,  du¬ 
ration,  extenfton,  motion,  penetrability,  attradlio’n,  repulfion,  impuife,  force,  inertia; 
A  conftdcrable  portion  of  the  errors  ofTheorifts  ha,s  arifen  from  the  imperfect  logic 
'they  haveufed  refpedting  thefe  abftradt  notions. 


